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Ci)e CommontoeaUi) of Q^anfiattiusitm* 



REPORT RELATIVE TO THE PRACTICABILITY AND 
ADVISABILITY OF PREVENTING THE NUISANCE 
NOW EXISTING IN SOUTH BAY IN BOSTON HARBOR. 



To the General Court, Commonwealth of Massachtisdls, Boston, Mass. 

m 

Gentlemen: — Chapter 134 of the Resolves of 1914, entitled 
"Resolve to provide for an investigation of South Bay in Boston 
Harbor," and approved June 29, 1914, reads as follows: — 

Resolved, That the state board of health, the directors of the port of Boston, 
and the commissioner of public works of the city of Boston, acting as a joint 
board, shall investigate the practicability and advisability and estimate the 
cost of a method or methods of preventing the nuisance now existing in South 
bay, so-called, in Boston Harbor. The board shall report to the next general 
court not later than the second Wednesday of January, and may expend for 
t the purposes of this resolve a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, which 

j shall be paid from the treasury of the commonwealth, upon presentation of 

J proper vouchers therefor. 

In obedience to this resolve the Joint Board, established under its 
provisions, respectfully submits its report. 

South Bay, formerly known as Gallows Bay, was one of the many 
basins connected with Boston Harbor which lay adjacent to Boston 
}\y eve\j since its foundation; its bowl varied in depth from some 12 to 
2 feet, according to location, and it was connected by a channel that 
gave it access to the harbor through Fort Point Channel. At low 
tide it was a mass of oozy flats that became marshes as they receded 
from tidewater, the marshes being grass-grown and utilized for cattle 
grazing and hay making by the early settlers. It was a natural 
drainage basin for the surrounding territory, and the Dorchester and 
Roxbury brooks emptied into it. It was utilized very freely in colonial 
and post-revolutionary times for the navigation of craft which the 
commercial needs of Dorchester and Roxbury demanded. 

Before the Revolution — specifically in 1772 — Boston was a small 

and compact community covering about 600 acres of territory at the 

f North End, facing the mouth of the Charles River, and communication 

with its neighbors was largely by water, the numerous flats, marshes 

i and shallows barring the town from the outside world, except by the 
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one firm land known as the Neck, which connected it with Dorchester 
and Roxbury. Boston, in fact, was practically an island standing up 
in the midst of an unstable vicinage of swamps and flats; and the tide 
flowed in those days to the margin of Boston Common, and the sea 
at high tide washed what is now the center of Boston's commercial 
activities. 

As the trade and commerce of Boston increased and her population 
multiplied, the town, cribbed, c\%bined and confined in the North 
End, sought expansion and it became necessary to utilize the flats and 
steal from the sea the acres that lay at her doors. The making of new 
land became a necessity of her growth, and there was a constant filling 
in of the flats surrounding her; the channels and shallows were made 
the depositories for her sewage, drainage and waste, with' the inevitable 
result that as population increased the volume of pollution increased, 
and the rather languid currents of the channels being unable to carry 
it to the sea, it remained to fester on the flats when the receding tides 
left them bare to th« sun. This was as true of the Back Bay, South 
Boston and Dorchester Bay as of the South Bay. In earlier and . 
colonial days South Bay was known as Gallows Bay; and the upper 
end of it into which the Roxbury Brook flowed, and which later was 
reduced to the Roxbury Canal, was called Gallows Cove; but it was | 

evident, from the volume of complaints against it all down the succeed- ^ 

ing years, that in getting rid of its evil name it did not discard its evil \ 

reputation. 

The sanitary condition of South Bay has always been a grievance 
with the people living around it; protests against its odors and alarms 
concerning its dangers to the public health have bombarded the ears 
of legislation for three-quarters of a century;, and there has hardly 
been a year since 1837 that some committee, commission or board has 
not investigated its condition and reported remedial plans to the 
Legislature. 

All manner of remedies have been suggested, — the total filling up 
of the bay and its channels; the partial filling up of the flats in the 
bay and the retention of the navigable waterways; the readjustment 
of the sewer system and the deflection of the flo wage of the Dorchester 
and Roxbury brooks into Old Harbor, — but evidently the Legislature 
has paid little heed to the reports and remedies suggested. Jot while 
in no sense chimerical, the schemes of reformation — the specifics to 
cure this ancient evil — have been deemed prohibitive in the matter of 
expense. 

One of the ablest and most illuminating of the numerous reports on 
South Bay made to the Legislature was House Report 240, 1870, 
which represents the investigations and opinions of a committee of 
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members of the General Court, and which the Legislature of to-day 
might do well to republish and distribute. Some of the unsanitary 
conditions existing in those days have been remedied; filling in has 
reduced the area of 12,303,000 feet of 1870 to 6,940,000 feet to-day, 
and filling in still is in progress; and while the direct pollutions of 
houses and homes have been carried away from the South Bay, storms 
and the constant overflow still carry much polluted matter into the 
bay, which is the drainage basin for a large 2.286 acre-surrounding area. 

Boston in those days had a population of something over 200,000; 
but since then, by development, expansion and annexation, the 
population has increased to some 686,000, and while the South Bay 
drainage basin has been relieved of the major part of its pollutions by 
intercepting sewers which carry the sewage into the metropolitan 
system, yet much remains to be done to relieve the basin of the storm 
drainage and the overflow incidental to storms. 

The problems of South Bay are economic, commercial an(^3anitary. 
How serious the sanitary question is cannot be learned by a superficial 
view of the physical conditions existing there; odors disagreeable to 
Ae nose and litter and waste offensive to the eye are not necessarily 
the certain proofs of dangerous health conditions; and these are the 
▼ things upon which the insanitary state of the South Bay territory is 

I largely predicated. The extent of the insanitary dangers, if any, can 

only be ascertained after a scientific and intensive investigation of the 
conditions now existing there. 

Next in importance to the question of public health is the com- 
mercial one, which is involved in the retention or abolition of the 
navigable waterways of South Bay, from the Roxbury Canal to the 
harbor through Fort Point Channel. 

Many investigators of the past have advocated the complete elimi- 
nation of South Bay and its channels, believing that the delays to the 
city traffic and business, caused by the bridges and draws, now exist- 
ing, more than offset any advantages the waterways conferred. They 
were of opinion that the saving from bridge maintenance, the physical 
annexation of South Boston with Boston proper by the removal of 
channels and bridges, the increase in land values, the new opportunities 
for business and building, the greater conveniences created, and the 
definite sanitary improvements secured, would more than offset any 
expense involved in the changes contemplated. These views are, of 
course, merely the opinions of the investigators, the materialization of 
which involves an expenditure of public moneys too large to be entered 
upon lightly, or without serious investigation and planning. 

Conditions have changed somewhat since these reports were made, 
yet the solution of this involved problem cannot be reached by rapid- 
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fire engineering reports and estimates, but must be secured through \ 

careful study and investigation of all the interests and elements that 
enter into the question, for the changes brought by the years are of 
degree rather than of kind. 

The Commonwealth is now earnestly engaged in an effort to de- 
velop the port of Boston and restore it to the relative commercial 
importance it held half a century ago; and the development of any 
port includes the conservation of its navigable waterways. The wis- 
dom of closing up any navigable channel serving any portion of a • 
great port is always questionable. The judgment of intelligent and 
enterprising communities the world over is shown by their action in 
developing to the full such waterways as they possess, and their scep- 
ticism of the expediency of destroying waters that sustain such rela- 
tions to commercial cities as South Bay and Fort Point Channel. 
In fact, admitting the existent and remediable evils of South Bay, 
other countries and cities seek to secure the facilities and advantages 
it gives to Boston by excavating solid ground and dredging shallow 
streams. Glasgow on the Clyde, and Manchester 30 miles from the 
sea, have dug themselves into commercial importance; the greatef 
German ports on the Elbe and Rhine had none of the natural navi- 
gable advantages of Boston; Chicago has solved her great problems f 
of pure water supply and disposal of sewage by transf^ljing the foul OlITX ' 
and evil-smelling Chicago river into a navigable waterway. 1 

The Fort Point Channel is the outlet for South Bay and its de- 
pendent, Roxbury Canal, to Boston Harbor, and they have served 
a useful commercial purpose from the beginning of this community, 
helping development of the neighborhood they touch. The water traf- 
fic of these channels has generally consisted of lumber, coal, brick, 
lime, sand, building and paving materials and bulky freights that can 
be carried profitably over waterways only. Going back some years, 
when transportation facilities were neither as numerous nor as con- 
venient in these latitudes as they are to-day, it is worthy of notice 
that from 1860 to 1872 the number of vessels passing through the 
Dover Street draw increased from 2,566 to 6,584. While the size 
and capacity of the vessels passing in and out of these waters may 
have increased and their number decreased since that date, the ton- 
nage of the traffic has shown no diminution, notwithstanding the fact 
that important industries have removed from South Bay to other 
localities. The advocates of the annihilation of the South Bay and 
its navigable channels by filling up have not always been frank in 
their statements of the volume of this traffic; and yet it is large 
enough to arrest attention and is apparently growing. 
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i In 1910 the United States, in answer to a petition of Boston parties, 

passed an act to secure information relative to the advisability of 
deepening South Bay in Boston Harbor, and the matter was turned 
over to Col. Frederick V. Abbott, U. S. A., the United States En- 
gineer at this port, for investigation and report. Colonel Abbott 
necessarily confined himself to the congressional inquiry of deepening 
the channel; the sanitary, aesthetic and commercial phases of the 
South Bay problem did not concern him; nevertheless, his report 
helps to throw light on the growing uses of its waters. He addressed 
letters to many people whose names had been furnished him by con- 
gressmen of the districts likely to be interested in the desired improve- 
ment; but only one person responded, and he was a vice-preaident of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. This railroad of- 
ficial responded by saying that the shipping done in South Bay did 
not justify any additional expense for dredging, and that the best 
disposition to be made of the territory was to fill it in and use the 
land for general business purposes. That Colonel Abbott was not 
impressed by the disinterestedness of this railroad official may be 
gathered from his comment: "It should be noted that this letter was 
from the railroad company whose lands constitute the eastern and 

J southern shore of South Bay, and that the filling in of the water area 

• would be an extremely convenient and valuable extension to the com- 

1 pany's present freight yards." 

He found the trafiic in South Bay in 1909 amounted to 663,654 
short tons (2,000 pounds), but as he reported adversely on the proj- 
ect of deepening the South Bay, as a project of the Federal govern- 
ment, the strange indifference and total lack of interest locally in the 
matter must have colored his views and helped his decision. 
" The tonnage statistics of the traffic of the South Bay waters for 
1909, taken in connection with those of the years subsequent to that 
date, show a gradual growth, and is proof that the use of the navi- 
gable channels should not be discontinued unless some greater public 
good, some larger and more profitable commercial development, can 
be secured by such action. 

Here are the figures of the tonnage of South Bay for the past five 
years: — 
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Tons. 

1909, 663,654 

1910, 777,371 

1911, 654,100 

1912, 702,371 

1913, 745,992 
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In a report made by Mr. John L. Howard, assistant engineer to j 

Mr. F. W. Hodgdon, chief engineer of the Directors of the Port of 
Boston, on this matter of South Bay in 1912, he states that according 
to statements made by the wharf owners the annual tonnage "accom- 
modated" by the wharves on South Bay was 1,216,000 tons, which 
was divided up about as follows: coal, 936,850 tons; lumber, 73,000; 
building materials generally, 64,750 tons; paving material, 16,000 
tons; and garbage, 125,000 tons, — 1,216,000 tons in round numbers. 
The paving and garbage tonnage represents the intake and output 
traffic of the city yards on Albany Street, which have a water front- 
age on the South Bay; and the coal supply of the Boston City Hos- 
pital, some 11,000 tons annually, is delivered at its coar sheds on the 
Roxbury Canal. The elimination of these navigable channels would 
make a difference in the freight and cartage bills of the municipality 
of Boston serious enough to deserve consideration, even if the ques- 
tion of convenience, time-saving in delivery and efficiency of admin- 
istration were ignored. 

There appears to be a difference in tonnage between the tonnage 
statistics of the United States Engineer's office and those of Mr. 
Howard for the year 1912 of some 500,000 tons, the explanation of 
which has not been ascertained; but as the Federal figures exclude \ 

the traffic of Fort Point Channel and the municipal garbage and ' 

waste tonnage this may account for some of the discrepancy. 1 

The fact cannot be ignored that there is a very useful and flourish- 
ing volume of business transacted in and about the waters of South 
Bay, which afford transportation facilities that are the economic sal- 
vation of that business. Deprived of these cheap and convenient 
traffic routes, as they would be by filling in South Bay and its sub- 
sidiary channels, the wharf owners would be compelled to seek new 
locations and new transportation facilities, to the disorganization and 
possible loss of their business. If they sought new waterfront loca- 
tions in Dorchester Bay, as has been suggested by some investigators, 
they would move to a shore front whose waters would first have to 
be made navigable by dredging; and they would find themselves 
further from their customers, and the deliveries of their supplies 
slower and more expensive. If they remained in or about the same 
locality they would have to depend upon the railroads for the trans- 
portation of their stock-in-trade, and it is a trade truism that coal, build- 
ing materials, and heavy, bulky materials of that nature must have water 
transportation, or freight rates equally reasonable, since cheap carrying 
facilities are the breath of their life. Railroads are not either elee- ^ 

mosynary or altruistic institutions; when competition ceases rates rise. 
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If the business is displaced or destroyed the owners must be com- 
pensated, not only for the business ruined or removed, but for the 
riparian rights lost. The value of such enterprises, after ruin or re- 
moval, grows like Jonah's gourd. 

Here again comes up the purely utilitarian and economic, question 
of the expense to the community such charges involve, and the value 
derived from them in the increased land prices, business development 
and aesthetic improvements. Unless the question of the public health 
and the general betterment of the municipal sanitation is involved, 
s^nd can be secured only by the complete elimination of South Bay, 
the State and municipality of Boston should be chary in engaging 
in such an enterprise. 

If, as seems possible, the wiser and more practical solution of both 
the problems of the conservation of the business is existent in and 
around South Bay, and if sanitation lies in the preservation of the 
navigation facilities these waters afford and their future care, and 
such a reorganization of the sewer system of the district as will get 
rid of the nuisance complained of for good and all, then the planning 
for that end should be placed in the hands of a competent commis- 
sion or board, whose training, experience and good judgment will be 
^ a guarantee that the work will be done with finality, efficiency and 

\ economy, after a thorough investigation of the South Bay and its 

f conditions from all the various angles. 

The filled and unfilled territory under consideration, and called 
South Bay, may be described as an irregular trapezoid, or wedge, 
with Dover Street on the north and Southampton Street on the south 
as the parallel sides, and Dorchester Avenue on the east side and 
Albany Street on the west. Most of the filled territory on the east 
and south, with certain riparian rights, is the property of the New 
Haven Railroad and its leased subsidiaries; the west side property and 
its water rights are in the hands of private owners, — dealers in coal, 
lumber and building materials; and south of them, and abutting on 
the Roxbury Canal, the city of Boston owns the territory on the east 
of that channel, and the Metropolitan Coal Company, the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company and a few private owners own or control 
the land on the west side of the canal. The ownership of the flats 
beyond the harbor line in the lower part of South Bay, between the 
railroad tracks and Albany Street, which are uncovered at low tide, 
appears to be in doubt; they have an area of about 1,400,000 square 
/ feet; the Commonwealth may or may not have title to them; that 

\ is a question that must be settled by investigation, and until it is 

I settled improvements there at public expense cannot very well be 
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entered upon. The navigable channels — Fort Point Channel, the ? 

channels across the bay, spanned by a railroad draw, the channel 
abreast of Albany Street, which is a continuation of Fort Point Chan- 
nel and the Roxbury Canal — could not be closed up in any case 
without tjie permission of the United States government; and while 
the Federal government may not be zealous for the deepening and 
development of those waters, it is always reluctant to permit the 
abolition of any navigable channel which has a decent traffic on its 
waters. 

The land value of this district, in the streets adjacent to South 
Bay, and of which they were originally a part, shows a growth that 
has had its influence in favoring the scheme of filling in what is left 
of the South Bay. The land on the west side of Albany Street is 
assessed from $1 to $4.50 per square foot, and on the side streets near 
by the assessment ranges from 75 cents to $2 a foot. On the north- 
west side of Albany Street values range from $1 to $1.75 a foot, 
while the land on the adjacent side streets runs from 75 cents to $1. 
On the opposite and eastern side of the bay the values on Dorchester 
Avenue run from 35 to 50 cents a foot, and on Boston Street about 
30 cents a foot. In Field's Court and Baker Place land runs from 
10 to 12 cents a foot. 

Any filling that is done in South Bay to-day is being done on the 
land of the New Haven Railroad; there are city and other dumps \ 

there where the waste and litter of the city are dumped. This method 
is necessarily slow; and while the action of the tides on this kind of 
filling adds to the insanitary problem, it is limited in its effect, and is 
doubtless more offensive to the eye than dangerous to health. The 
drift from these dumps, owing to the sluggishness of the currents, is 
left on the oozy flats at low tide, and is a factor in adding to the 
malodors of the place. As all filling now must be done on the eastern 
side of the bay, opposite the water front of Albany Street, it is doubt- 
ful if the land made by this process would be valuable enough to pay 
for the expense of making it, if we are to judge by the assessed value 
of the property already in use in that locality; and until the legal 
ownership of the flats is settled such action would be ill-advised. 

Whether the suspicions leveled at the sanitary character of South 
Bay and the adjacent territory of Old Harbor and Dorchester Bay 
are justified by the facts or not, the fact remains that these localities 
are eyesores; and in the scheme for the betterment of the commercial 
and aesthetic condition of Boston, now engaging the attention of bodies 
appointed by the State and city of Boston, they cannot much longer 
be ignored. The physical beauty of a town or city is now acknowl- *. 
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! edged to be an asset of practical value in its progress and develop- 

ment; men and women prefer to live in communities where conven- 
ience, comfort and well-ordered life are suppleniented by the beauty 
of landscape that parks, squares, wide vistas and green open spaces 
lend to them. The metropolitan park system, with its boulevards, 
roads, trim fields and restful woods, has added millions to the value 
of the properties embraced within it to offset its expense; and while 
its healing and wholesome effects upon the psychology and health of 
the public cannot be computed in dollars and cents, their value is 
unquestionably and admittedly great. 

The thousands who visit Massachusetts every summer and con- 
tribute to its wealth and prosperity may be attracted here by the 
historical monuments and associations so dear to the heart of every 
New Englander; but the fact is that the principal lure of Massachu- 
setts lies in the charm and beauty of her hills and coast line, and 
as we develop and emphasize the aesthetic attractions of our Com- 
monwealth we increase their value and money-making possibilities. 
It is beyond argument that the beautification and adornment of Bos- 
ton means its ultimate enrichment, and if we now have the courage 
to spend money wisely and efficiently in the development of the 

J fiesthetic side of the city, time will justify greatly the wisdom of the 

\ investment. 

i While the immediate question is the purification of South Bay, the 

transformation of what is an eyesore into a wholesome and beautiful 
spot is possible; and if the Legislature has the wisdom, courage ajid 
vision to unite this project with a scheme for the aesthetic and busi- 
ness improvement of Dorchester Bay, a work of permanent value will 
be done. There are dreamers who can see 'a future Dorchester Bay, 
dredged, channeled, and remade, the flats transformed into solid land 
made beautiful by homes and green spaces, the oozy shore changed 
into sweet and wholesome bathing beaches, the offensive and insani- 
tary refuse now disfiguring the locality deflected to the harbor and 
carried to the sea, and a locality, now a possible threat to the health 
and an offence to the eye, made over into a spot to stir the pride and 
excite the admiration of the State. These schemes may appear vision- 
ary to-day; but dreams sometimes come true; and the visions of 
yesterday may be the accomplished facts of to-morrow. Paris, the 
gayest capital of Europe in normal times, and the most beautiful, 
was as dirty, diseased and unlively a city as any in Europe, until 
vision, courage and good taste transformed it and made it a lure for 
the millions of the world. Rio Janeiro was a city where men strove 
hard to spoil the splendid beauty of its site by disease and dirt and 
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Ugliness; but when the poets and dreamers of Brazil woke the soul j 

of the country, Rio Janeiro came into its own, and to-day unites a ^ 

splendid commercial prosperity with a pre-eminent civic beauty. 

Few cities on this continent have such a splendid harbor as Boston, 
so long and varied a shore line, or so many possibilities of beauty; 
and it is not too much to suggest to those governing the State and 
city the solid advantages that lie in the future development of the 
port and city by making beauty and health walk hand in hand with 
enterprise and industry. 

The suggestion that the remedying of South Bay's evils and defects 
should be part of a general scheme of improvement in territory lying 
in and around the bay and the other adjacent waters is worth consid- 
eration and study by a body to be designated by the Legislature. 
The question of purification and improvement has been thrashed out 
fruitlessly for seventy-five years, and it must be met and settled some 
time in the near future for good and forever; and in the method and 
manner of that settlement depends whether the South Bay is to be a 
nuisance or an asset to future generations of Bostonians. 

A physical view of the bay shows that at low water the lower part 
of the bay contiguous to Fort Point Channel is offensive to the eye 
at all seasons, and malodorous to the nose in warm weather. The ^ 

channel above and south of the railway draw, on the eastern side of 
the bay, up as far as Southampton Street, is offensive at all seasons i 

of the year because it is a dumping place for all manner of refuse 
material, — ashes, waste paper, tin cans and rubbish generally, and 
the action of the rise and fall of the tide sets the lighter material 
afloat. The bay above Southampton Street, between that thorough- 
fare, the railroad tracks and Massachusetts Avenue, is also used as 
a dump by the Boston Sanitary and Development Company, and its 
flats are kept covered at low tide by means of a dam which holds 
back sufficient water for that purpose and whose overflow at ebb tide 
runs under Southampton Street, setting up a current which scours 
the loose edges of the dump and carries the light waste material to 
the lower bay and deposits much of it on the exposed flats. 

There are booms strung across the channel above and below South- 
ampton Street which are intended to prevent this carriage of waste 
material by the currents to the lower bay, but they are not particu- 
larly effective. All this upper bay from the railroad crossing to Massa- 
chusetts Avenue is private property, and without doubt the board of 
health of the city of Boston has ample authority to compel an abate- ^ 

ment of much of the visible nuisance complained of. It is only a / 

question of time when all the flats between Massachusetts Avenue * 
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and Southampton Street, and between the latter thoroughfare and 
the railroad draw on the edge of the lower bay, will be filled in, with 
the exception of a channel to take care of the overflow from the Dor- 
chester brook, which has an overflow outlet at Massachusetts Avenue; 
but in the meantime the nuisance how complained of must continue 
to exist. That the owners of the flats in the shrunken upper bay will 
concern themselves acutely concerning the undesirable condition of 
their property is not probable, unless pressure is put upon them; 
that railroad corporations interested in extending their yard facilities 
will develop a keen interest in the aesthetic condition of such prop- 
erty is hardly probable, since railroad freight yards are seldom beauty 
spots, and landscape ugliness is not usually regarded as a specific 
handicap to the storage of freight cars. If these flats, which were 
acquired for a song years ago and transformed into solid land by 
public necessity rather than railroad effort, are seized for public pur- 
poses, the public must pay through the nose for it, and realize the 
costliness of neglected opportunities, and indifference to public duty, 
and the necessity of looking into the future; and possibly the realiza- 
tion of its dereliction in the past may spur the community into seizing 
the opportunities for betterment still remaining. 
^ The foregoing in a measure seeks to bring to the attention of the 

[ Legislature something of the past and present conditions of the South 

i Bay territory, with a suggestion of its future possibilities; and while 

it perhaps passes beyond the scope of the provisions of the resolve 
establishing this Board, it discusses a matter that was left untouched 
in the report of the Directors of the Port of Boston, whose members 
are all members of this Joint Board, and is in a measure supplementary 
to that document. This report is accompanied by a map of Boston, 
which is designed to show the growth of the city of Boston in the last 
century and a quarter. The original and colonial Boston is found 
within the red lines, and that portion of the city and suburbs shown 
in yellow coloring indicates the amount of fllling in of flats and swamp 
which has been done all these years, which has transformed the 
cramped and narrow colonial town into the splendid modern city of 
Boston. (Map filed but not printed.) 

Inasmuch as chapter 134 of the Resolves of 1914 confined the Joint 
Board to the investigation of, and practicability of abating, the nui- 
sance said to exist in South Bay, the Board does not feel that it has 
any authority to broaden the scope of its inquiry and to make recom- 
mendations dealing with any other problem. The Commissioner of 
Public Works of Boston, Mr. Louis K. Rourke, is a member of this 
Board, and familiar with the conditions existing in South Bay, and 
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qualified fully by experience to speak with authority on them. This 
Board is of opinion, and in this opinion Mr. Rourke heartily concurs, 
that the so-called nuisance in South Bay is a rapidly diminishing evil; 
and it is only a question of time when the Boston department of pub- 
lic works, acting in conjunction with the city board of health, will 
take care of the problem satisfactorily an'd solve the question per- 
manently. Inasmuch as the Boston city authorities appear to have 
ample power and ability to handle the matter of nuisance in South 
Bay, and are doing that work with diligence and care, this Board is 
of opinion that there is no necessity for legislative action to solve this 
problem, and it therefore reports that the methods now in use by the 
city of Boston to decrease and eliminate the nuisance in South Bay 
are ample for that purpose. 

EDW. F. McSWEENEY, Chairman. 

A. J. McLaughlin. 

JOSEPH A. CONRY. 
LOUIS K. ROURKE. 
SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS. 
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